Life and Letters

my bodily refection, that is, whilst I was
eating and drinking. And indeed, that is the
fittest and most proper hour wherein to write
these high matters and deep sciences;
as Homer knew very well, the paragon
of all philologues, and Ennius, the father of the
Latin poets, as Horace calls him, although a
certain sneaking jobbernol alleged that his
verses smelled more of the wine than oil/3

An accusation which Rabelais calls " an honour
and a praise."

Our ancestors tended to regard Rabelais as
purely a buffoon. Their imaginary portraits
of him were, much like their portraits of Fal-
staff. Modern research has recovered a good
many details of his industrious life, and shown
how vast is the learning and how purposeful
much of the satire of his great book. It has
even been decided that the only portrait with
the slightest claim to authenticity is one which
gives him weary eyes, sunken cheeks, a wispy
beard, and a forehead like a ploughed field.
Some of the results of the immense mass of
modern French investigation are tabulated in
Mr. W. F. Smith's Rabelais in His Writings,
published by the Cambridge University Press,
and Mr. Smith makes a goodjmany conjectures
of his own. Among his arguments some are
not exactly conclusive. It is not very satisfy-
ing to be told that Rabelais was not, as used
to be supposed, born in 1483 ; he was always
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